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‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —BUT— 


“He that tilleth his land shall have plenty « of bread.”— Ecclesiastes. 
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‘¢ Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
“ O! what were man? A world without a sun! 
CAMPBELL. 





Our two last essays were devoted, as this will 
likewise be, to an apology for the fair sex, who | 
from the days of Xantipre to the present time: | 
have laboured under the imputation of a disposi- 
tion to termagancy. We have not pretended, 
that there is no ground at all upon which to fix 
such an imputation upon them ; but have insisted 
that it is not peculiar, and that the male sex are 
fall as liable as they are to ithe same reproach. 
In a brief and desultory manner we have pointed 
out several of the prominent causes which pro- 
duce scolding husbands ; which lead men to throw 





off that dignity of demeanor which they oucht to 
sustain, and descend to the level of that weakness 
which they too proudly pretend attaches to wo- 
men alone. ‘The self-love, or vanity of men is 
in nothing more conspicuous, than in that superi- 
ority which in this, as well as in other respects, 
they claim to possess over that sex, which the 
greatest of all poets has justly complimented as 
‘the last, best work of God,” in the creation of the 
world. This self-love, or vanity, is indeed one 
of those causes which produce scolding husbands, 


which was not specified in our last. The indi- 


vidual in whose breast it predominates, forgets | 


what the highest of all authority has pronounced, 
that there are none purely good, none perfect ; 
and what is still more remarkable, he expects to 
find that perfection in another human being,which 
he dees not possess himself, and which is denied 
to all, by the precept of inspiration. We do not 
pretend that females are exempt from selfish va- 
nity ; but it has rarely led them to claim supe- 


arose more from the impertinent loquacity of 


| Various other causes, which produce scolding 








riority over the male sex, or even to support the — forthe present. But of all the causes we | 


equal rights, to which they are entitled upon 
every principle of mutual and social intercourse. 
At an early period of the Christian era, we find 


certain assemblies, where men enjoyed the pri- 
vilege in its utmost extent. . That this distinction 
women, than the overbearing vanity of men, we 
are not disposed to concede ; on the contrary, | 
we feel inclined to look upon it as an infringement 
of right, excusable only in the barbarism of the 


tiines. 


sides those enumerated in our last, which grow 


out of the habits of men, and which are apt to | 


produce scolding husbands ; such for example as 
the use of tobacco, the fumes of which may cause 
a partial delirium, and excite the turbulent pas- 
sions. Snuff, we admit, may have the same effect 
upon women ; and we fear indeed that some mo- 
dern Xanvirres have owed their loquacity to 
this cause. Some fine lips have been spoiled by 
the operation of this pungent, and some lovers 
wofally disappointed, by inhaling unexpected 
odours, far diflerent froia the fragrance of a rosy 
breath. 

The perplexities and disappointments of busi- 
ness, with which women in general are not trou- 
bled, often drive weak men into fretting and 
scolding at their wives. A bad bargain oa the 
exchange, the protest of a note, the non-arrival of 
an expected cargo, or the news of a shipwreck, 
have brought upon the head of many a good wife, 
the fury of a foolish husband’s tongue ; whilst 
the devoted victim has exhibited a counterpart to 
Shekspeare’s vivid picture of ‘* Patience on a mo- 
numeng; smiling at grief.”’ 


husbands, might be enumerated ; but these may 








‘to be deprecated and lamented. 
women expressly prohibited from speaking in| thought that the arch fiend himself must have 
been the first inventor of ardent spirits ; that he 


‘must have visited the carth in disguise to teach 


| have ‘samched upon, which brutalize and a 


‘the tempers of men, that of strong drink is most 


We have often 


“mankind the art of extracting poisonous and hor- 
‘rible j Juices from pleasant and harmless fruits.— 

‘With the same plausible, insinuating and deceit- 
ful allurements, by which he persuaded Eve to 


cher own destruction, and that of her posterity, 
he must have prevailed upon the first wine-bib- 
There are several other specific causes, be- bers to put an enemy into their mouths to steal 
away their brains. 


We shall conclude this number by relating an 


j}anecdoie, which came under our own obserya- 


tion, and which served to exalt the female cha- 
racter so far above that of 6ur own sex, that we 
felt no small degree of humiltation on that account. 
We called one evening upon a friend in the citv 
of New-York, in whose company, as well as that 
of his amiable wife, we had often onjeges the 
‘* feast of reason and the flow of soul.” Years 
have since rolled away ; and both the parties, to 
whom we allude, have paid the debt of nature. 
To our utter surprise we found our friend, 
whom we had looked upon as the most temperate 
of men, in astate of intoxication ; and we after- 
wards discovered that it was not a novel affair 
but that the prudence of his wife had long con- 
cealed his infirmity. Upon this wife, whom he 
had every reason to love and venerate, he poured 
forth, regardless of our presence, a volley of 
abuse the most shocking and disgusting. We 
were astonished that he who was so gentle when 
himself, could become so brutal under the in- 


fluence of the bottle. The lady bore his rage 














for some time with saint-like calmness, without 
uttering asyllable in reply. Here, then, was 
the soul of Socrates in a woman, and that of Xu:t- 
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dippeina man. At length we perceived the tear 
starting in her eye, when she arose with dignity, 
amidst the continued abuse of her husband, and 
left the room, her bosom throbbing with anguish, 
which she strove to conceal, but without the least 
show of resentment. God-like woman! we might 
have exclaimed, thou art greater than Socrates! 
We returned to our lodgings, and finding our- 
selves in solitude, composed the following lines, 
for the defects of which we shall make no apolo- 
gy, save the purity of motive in which they ori- 
ginated. 


Whilst Lavra’s eyes o’erflow’d with tears of woe, 


They fill’d my wounded soul with sad surprise : 
For he whose cruel rashness bade them flow, 
Had drank the virgin love-beams of those eyes ! 


In life’s young pride, and beauty’s early bloom, 
SI J 
On him alone their sweetest rays were pour’d ; 


O! then he pris’d their smile, and blest his doom, 


Then Laura was the friend his soul ador’d. 


But now, alas! to mad’ring draughts he flies, 
The pois’nous bow] his brutal rage inflames ; 
No more he loves the light of Laura’s eyes, 


No more their sweetness his fierce anger tames. 


Curse on the bow! that steals away his brain, 
Shame on the callous heart, the grov’ling mind, 
rte ° . . 
hat Woman wrongs, or gives her bosom pain, 


Lost to her worth, and to her beauty blind. 


Yet oft it happens to the fairest flowers 

That bloom in beauty’s sweet and gay domain, 
Warm’d into life by gentle vernal showers, 
Then, blasted, wither on their parent plain. 


The hand that should protect them nips their 


bloom, 
Inhales their fragrance, all their sweets enjoys, 
Then cold, consigns them to a vagrant doom, 
As noxious weeds, or mean and worthless toys. 


Celestial Symparny! why hast thou flown 

From haunts of men to herds of brutal kind ? 
Dumb tribes thy sweet, attractive spirit own, 
That warms no more the selfish, human mind ! 


O! when shall that millenial morn arise, 
And light with love, life’s gloomy vale below, 


When tears no more shall stream from beauty’s 


eyes, 


Nor man inflict nor feel the pangs of woe ? 


H. H. jr. 
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Domestic Econom :f 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 
Mr. Epiror, 


I have observed the gentle hint you have given 
to some of your friends, among whom I find your 
relative of the Oldentime family, about their tem- 
porary remissness in premised attentions ; and | 
immediately sitdown to shew you that you are 
not forgotten. I consider myselfas | hope others, 
not less capable, may consider themselves, under 
a kind of moral obligation to contribute accor- 
ding to my abilities, towards the good work you 
have taken in hand. While gliding through a 
protracted period on the current of time, I have 
made many observations, and in traversing the 
fields of nature I have made some gleanings which 
may be useful to my fellow creatures, and so far 
as | judge them to be so, 1 think I cannot inno- 
cently withhold them, when suitable opportuni- 
ties for communicating them are presented, and 
[ have leisure to digest them. I shall therefore 
take up for the present what first occurs to my 
mind. You may call it, if you please, a short 
essay to introduce a little recipe; but I trust 
some one may be benefitted by it, and that consi- 
deration is asuflicient inducement with me to 
give it to you for pnblication. 

With families who have, in the fall of the year, 
to lay up their store of provisions for the winter, 
it is of great importance to be acquainted with the 
best methods of doing it. This observation will 
apply to vegetable as well as animal food, but 
more especially tothe later. Beef generally con- 
stitutes a principal part of it, and perhaps more 
depends on the method of managing it than on 
that of any other kind of meat, at least I have 











| 
| 


found it tobe so. If too small or too dispropor- 


itionate quantities of the ingredients, chiefly 
'employed for its preservation, be used, it will not 
'be preserved, and if an excess be used, its pala- 
table qualities will be destroyed. 
lies this businégss ts done without a rule, or, as the 


in most famt- 


common phrase is, by guess, and therefore, if it 
be done well, it isto be ascribed to mere chance. 
It isa maxim of prudence that, whenever a rule 


can be found, sanctioned by experience, for doing 
j any thing in the best manner, our conduct should 
| be governed by it. 


To neglect it is an evidence 


| of folly. The rules of Pharmacy, cookery and 
it 


| 





‘condiments in general have been culled from the 


experiments of ages ; they are therefore deser- 
ving of due appreciation, and ought to be studied 
and followed, rather than to trust to the uncer- 
tain results of guessing, especially when so deli- 
cate an organ as the palate is to be the judge. 

This may be considered as rather too long a 
preamble to the communication I am about to 
make, but it 1s intended as applicable to other 
matters of no less importance, by which | am 
tempted to extend my preliminary remarks still 
farther. 

A disregard of rules established by the best ex- 
perience, and with whichany person may, with 
little pains, make himself acquainted, is the 
cause why many tiings of great consequénce are 
badly done. We have heard of the superior ex- 
cellence of Hudson’s, Tunnicliff’s, and Bullock’s 





cheese, of Goshen butter, of Burlington, Virginia 
and Westphalia hams, &c. Now it is certain 


— 





that Bullock’s neighbours might make as good 
cheese as he does, were they to follow his rules 
and for not. doing so they cannot get, perhaps. 
one half of the price for cheese of their making 
which his readily commands. The same remark 
applies equally to the other articles mentioned, 
and the innumerable e tceteras which might be 
added. Thus then it is evident that a want of re. 
gard to well established rules is the cause, not 
only of the comparatively bad manner in which 
most people, with plenty of means, do live ; but 
also of the inferior prices which their goods will 
command in the market; and, I may add, this al- 
so shews the importance of establishing a good 
character in the management of the articles on 
the sale of which they partly, ifnot mostly de- 
pend for theirincome. It is at the option of eve- 
ry person to establish a good or a bad character 
with his customers, and he will enjoy or must 
suffer the consequence accordingly. 

Ido think that, with a view to economy, as 
well as good living at home, and making the most 
of every thing at home as wellas abroad, every 
family, and especially farmers, should keep a 
book for entering all such rules or recipes as 
they may meet with and consider of use in the 
management of their domestic concerns, and the 
things that apperiain to their proper callings or 
professions ; and this charge, in relation to do- 
mestic concerns, strictly so called, is peculiarly 
incumbent on mistresses of families: When | 
speak of cookery I wish it to be understood that 
i do not mean that the recipes of the cookery 
books of the shops should be assumed as rules to 
be precisely followed by the middling classes of 
society. They are intended for the epicures of 
high life ; yet they may be advantageously con- 
sulted and instruction may be derived from them 
as to the management of the simple dishes proper 
for the every day tabie of the citizen as well as the 
farmer ; and ajudicious housewife may select 
fromthem many valuable items for her private 
book of recipes, well calculated to gratify taste 
without (ransgressing the rules of economy. 

The use of following rules may be exemplified 
most simply by stating the ordinary mode of 
managing an article admitted to be one of the 
most savory, and yet in its season, a common, and 
not very expensive luxury of the table, I mean 
sausages, on the proper seasoning of which, de- 
pends almost entirely the excellence of their 
quality. This is generally done by guess, and 
therefore it is a matter of chance if they happen 
to be as good as they ought to be. ‘This chance 
may be entirely avoided, and with very little 
tronble, by weighing the meat and the ingredi- 
ents for seasoning it, according to this simple rule : 

lor seasoning sausages.—F or every ten pounds 


5 . 
of meat use four ounces ofsalt and one ounce of 


pepper. 

But itis time I should come tothe main object 
of this communication, which is to give and re- 
commend admiral Pocock’s celebrated pickle for 
curing meat. Itis taken from * the Medical and 
Agricultural Register,” of 1806 and 1807 ; edited 
at Boston by Daniel Adams, M. B. In recom- 


mendation of it I can say, that in June I eat beef 
laid down, according to the receipt, in the pre- 
ceding autumn, ata friend’s house, and consider- 
ed it the best salted beef I ever tasted ; and that 
last fall I put up beef for the use of my family 
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exactly in the manner it prescribes and it is pro- 
nounced the most palatable that has ever been 
on myteble. {[ am not apt to deal in superlatives, 
but I confidently believe that those who will 
make trial of it will say that it well deserves the 
high eulogium which has been passed on it, and 
that it is inestimable for family use. The re- 
ceipt copied from the publication before men- 
tioned is as follows : 
POCOCK’S PICKLE FOR MEAT. 
‘© Admiral Pocock’s pickle for meat is pre= 
ferable to most others when applied to family 
beef, pork, or mutton. It isthusmade. Water, 
4 gallons ; Sugar, (or molasses) 1 1-2lb ; Salt- 
petre, 2 ounces ; Sait, (the bay or largest sort) 
6 lb. Boil all together, and skim, &c. Then 
letcool. The meat being placed in the vessel 
intended to hold it, pour the cold pickle on the 
meat till itis covered. In that state keep it for 
family use. The beef after lying in the pickle 
for ten weeks, has been found as good as if it had 
heen salted three days, and tender as a chicken. 
If the meat is to be preserved for a considerable 
time, the pickle must be boiled and skimmed 





once in two months, throwing in, during the! 
boiling, wo ounces of sugar and halfa pound of | 
sult. Thus the same pickle will hold good for! 
many months. This pickle is incomparable for 
curing hams, tongues, and hung beef. When 
tongues and hung beef are taken out of the pickle, 
cleanse and dry the pieces, then put them in pa- 
per bags and hang them up in a dry, warm place. 
Some who have tried this method choose their 
meat salter and instead of 6, use 8 or 9 pounds of 
salt. In very hot weather it is necessary, before 
the meat is put to the pickle, to rub it well over 
with salt and let it lie one, two, or three hours, 
till the bloody juices run off. If the meat, in 
this case, is the least tainted before it is put to 
the pickle, it will be entirely spoiled ina day’s 
time, in hot weather. f¢> Pocock’s pickle is 
found so valuable, that no family ought ever to 
be without it.” 


As the following agrees nearly with Pocock’s 
Pickle, I will copy it from my family Receipt 
Book : 

For Corned Beef.—-Take Clb. of salt, 

2lb. brown sugar, 

2oz. saltpeire, 

6 gallons water, 
Boil till transparent ; when cold put it on the 
beef. N.B. You must sprinkle your beef with 
salt aday or two before you put it in pickle. 


To cure Beef and Pork—from a newspaper.— 
Pack the meat closely in the tub ; take 6 quarts 
of coarse salt, half a pound of brown sugar, and 
2 ounces of saltpetre ; put them ina pot with 5 
gallons of water: Boil the whole over a slow fire 
together, scumming it while scum rises ; then let 
it cool, pour it on the meat, and the process is 
finished. The above is sufficient for 200]b. of; 
meat, or as much as the liquor will cover. 





Those who choose to take the trouble, have 
now an opportunity of trying the comparative me- 
rit of these receipts. 


[COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE PLOUGH BOY.} 





AN ADDRESS 


DELIVERED E¥Y ALLXN R. MOORE, FRESIDENT OF THE CLINTON 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT THE FIRST CATTLE SHOW OF SAID 


SOCIETY, HELD AT CHAMPLAIN, OcTOBER 14, 1819. 


Gentlemen of the Society, 


The labours of the husbandman have been 
again crowned with success, and the duties of 
graiitude and thankfulness have again devolved 
upon us. ‘Che verdure of spring, and the luxa- 
riance of summer, have given place to the so- 
briety of autuinn. We have met to compare the 
fruits of our labour, and to bestow, and to re- 
ceive, the just rewards of merit. Anxious for 
the best interests of the society, and anticipating 
much future good, from the examples of this day, 
I] have waved all considerations of inability ; and 
without pleading the want of practice end expe- 
rience, you will allow me for a few moments to 
direct your attention to some of those subjects 
which are calculated to animate us in the path of 
improvement, and which will lead us to hope for 
ultimate success. ‘The successful cultivation of 
the earth depends on the ability, industry and 
skill, of the farmer. ‘To promote these, and to 
render them efficient, socicties of this descrip- 
tion have been formed. They have long been 
common in Europe; and their good effects are 
known and acknowledged. The dense popula- 
tion of that part of the globe, and the uncertainty 
of foreign supply, have called forth the most 
vigorous system of agriculture ; and without 
which emigrations must have been more {fre- 
quent, and poverty and distress more com- 
mon. 


A certain proportion of any civilized commn- 
nity may be employed in literary pursuits, and 
the mechanic arts; but their nember can never 
exceed the ability of the cultivators of the soil to 
support them. It follows, then, that our ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences wiil be in 
proportion to our suecess in cultivating the earth. 
We have too long pursued the bexien track, of 
ploughing and sowing, without a just regard to 
the nature of the sui, or the sezson of the year. 
Successive tillage has impoverished our land: 
The vegetable food which it naturally possessed, 


has been exhausted: The alkalis which were- 


produced by burning a luxuriant growth of tim- 
ber, have been dissipated ; and we have not sup- 
plied their place with manures: The naturally 
incumbent forest, has for ages afiorded a dark 
and almost impenetrable shade to the soil—that 
forest has been removed, and we have forgotten 
to accommodate ourselves to the great change 
thus produced. Large tracts of the best alluvial 
soil, for want of the necessary ditches and drains, 
continne to be unproductive. Little orno atten- 





tion has been paid to shifting crops, for want of 
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which, and for want of deep and frequent plough- 


ings, our best grain farms, have produced little 
to compensate for the expense of tillage. Im- 
piements of husbandry have been scarce, and not 
unfrequently imperfect in construction, and defi- 
Our domestic animals have 


been allowed to degenerate for want of attention ; | 














and their numbers are too small for a country so 
beautifully situated, and adapted to grazing. 


While agriculture, in all its different branches, 
has thus languished for want of industry and skill, 
her legitimate offspring, domestic manufactures, 
have been treated with little or no more gallan- 
try. In acknowledging the existence of this lon 
list of evi's, you will have more than half provi- 
ded a reinedy for them all. 


Improvement is the order of the day. Europe 
has returved to the cultivation of the arts of 
peace. Like a repenting prodigal, she feels that 
she has for a long time lavished her favours upon 
an unworthy object. Her love of glory, for a 
time, weakened her principles of justice—her 
ambition has led her to poverty—and her hardy 
sous are fast becoming adventurers in the land o 
liberty. We will hail them as brothers—the off- 
spring of the same fathers with ourselyes. The 
field of enterprise is before both them and us : 
We will run the peaceful race together. 


The age in which we live, will be marked in 
history as an era of great importance. We have 
seen the strongest powers of Europe arrayed 
against each other, and determined valour march- 
ing to the field of battle: The effort was despe- 
rate ; it was the last agonies of expiring empires ; 
and a remnant only of that vast host has been spar- 
ed to tell the tale of sorrow and distress. Bri- 
tain, in her march of ambition, ventured to tread 
upon the shores of our own country ; but she 
saw that freedom was the strongest wall of de- 
fence: Her laurels withered at the touch of li- 
berty ; and she retired, to become the friend of 
the country she couli not coerce. We have seen 
those enraged powers calmed into peace ; the 
sword is rusting in its scabbard ; fastened and se- 
cured by those who have acquired the greatest 
honour in its service: And itis to be hoped, that 
the continuance of peace is guaranteed by the 
good wishes of those who were once the most 
active in war. Vast scenes of improvement in 
the arts and sciences, and in domestic economy, 
have been conceived, and are in a train of rapid 
execution : Distant and heathen countries have 
been explored, and the situation of their inhabi- 
tants ameliorated, by the zeal and activity of in- 
dividuals and of enlightened and liberal societies. 
The intense cold of the north, and the fervid heat 
of the south, will continue to be impediments tn 
the road of enterprise; but the shores of the 
northern seas, and the borders of the Niger, have 
long since been visited and examined. ‘The west- 
ern coast of Africa has lately been selected as an 
asylum for her long oppressed and much injured 
sons. ‘Che spirit of emancipation is extending, 
and has been greatly accelerated by the lumani- 
ty and exertions of socicties formed for that pur- 
pose. Already has some of that wretched race, 
after years spent in exile and slavery, reached 
their native couniry: They carry with them 
some of the blessings of civilization, and the most 
perfect hatred against tyranny and oppression.—* 
Thus individuals are engaged in healing some of 
the many wounds inflicted on that unfortunate. 
people by our predecessors. 


Among other objects of late improvement, that 
of teaching the elements of our language by anew 





and approved system must not be forgotten.-- 
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Long will the name of Lancaster be remembered || fare of the state was thought to be intimately con- 


as oae of the great benefactors of mankind. Fils 
system of education has enabled thousands of the 
poor and needy, to examine with intcliigent 
minds the treasures of a written language, who, 
without his assistance would have remained in 





their native ignorance, shut out from the enjoy- 
ments of enlightened society, Such have been 
the facilities afforded to eleinentary teaching, that 
the child who has arrived to the age of 10 or 12 
years, now amuses you with a description of the 
heavenly bodies, their motions and connections ; 
and, by the principles of gravity, he is able to 
explain much that was once dark and mysterious 
even to the mind of a Plato or an Aristotle—he 
dissects and examines the structure of his own 
language, and holds in hits hand a map of the earth 
the rivers and mountains of Asia and of Ame- 
rica are alike subject to his inspection. 

‘There is yet another branch of science which 
has called forth the best talents of our own coun- 
iry; they have surmounted every duliculty ; 
their labours have been crowned with the most 
perfect success ; they have covered our naviga- 
ble waters with boats propelled by steam. Not 
only the Atlantic, but the western states, have 
already derived great advantages from this im- 
provement. Boats of this description are now 
extensively used for commercial purposes on the 
repla currents of the Ohio, the Mississippr, and 
the Missouri. Not only so—the Atlantic has 
been safely navigated by steam: An American 
vessel, without a sail spread to the wind on her 
arrival, has reached in safety the port of Liver- 
pool. Europe was astonished—it was an Ameri- 
can steam-boat ! 

But I have already wandered too far frem the 
subject before us : i have been captivated by the 
love of improvement: [| can no longer dwell up- 
on the matchless deeds of others ; and yet Tam 
aware that you will retire and say, the one-half 
has not been told us. 


In looking into the agricultare of other coun- 
tries. we see that its progress towards perfec- 
tion has been less rapid than the advancement in 
some other arts. This, perhaps, is owing parly 
to the low repute in which it has sometimes been 
held, and partly to the circumstance, that an in- 
different mode of cultivation would produce a 
bare support to the oceupant, who often had no 
interest beyond the immediate produce ofthe soil. 
The Romans, at an early period of their history, 
arrived at considerable perfection in this ari: 
Hence it was that they were able to prosecute 
those extensive wars by which an almust bound- 

‘less territory was annexcd to their Italian posses- 
sions. Numa, the second sovereign of the em- 
pire, instructed the hardy followers ef Romulus 
in the toils of husbandry ; he taught them to pre- 
fer the products of the earth to the spoils of the 
enemy; and we are told that he stationed, in 
every village, overseers, whose duty it was to 
watch the progress, and to attend to the industry 
of his subjects. Honours were bestowed upon 
them in proportion to their diligence and econo- 
my in private life: And at a still later period of 
the empire, Cincinnatus was called from the 
plough to the government of his country. Eighty 
winters (says an elegant writer) had not chilled 
the ardour of this venerable patriot. The wel- 


nected with a vigilant and skilful cultivation of the 
earth ; and during the rise of this great empire, 
the celebrated Agrarian law was frequently re- 
sorted to as a compensation for the toils of war, 
and for the encouragement of agriculture. By 
this law, the lands obtained by conquest were di- 
vided equally among the common soldiers. <A 


man who should in the night season wantonly da- 
mage his neigubour’s corn; the culprit was of- 
'icred as a grateful victim to Ceres: ‘lo prevent 
indolence aud poverty, the inselvent debtor was 
placed at the mercy of a relentless creditor : he 
might be loaded with chains, and alter being ex- 
pose’! in the market place, and the amou. t of his 
debt publicly proclaimed ; he was sometimes put 
to death, or sold in slavery, and banished beyond 
the Tiber. At Sparta all the old men were cen- 
sors: At Rome, the censorship was cominitted to 
two pasticular magistrates, whose duty it was, 
among other things, to prevent indolence and 
dissipation. The latter was called a crime ; and 
Cicero has not forgotten to count it among the 
number of which Cataliie appears to have been 
guilty. 


It was a maxim of one of the raost virtuous 
emperors of China, that if there was any man 
who did not work, or a woman that was idle, 
somebody in the empire must suffer cold or hun- 








ger. ‘lhe wise king of Judea saw, and has de- 
scribed, the effects of idleness—** I went,”’ says 
ihe, * by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding ; and lo, 
it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles bad 
covered the fice thereof; and the stone walls 
thereof were broken down.” This is always 
the effects of indolence in the husbandman ; and 
poverty follows as a natural and undeviating con- 
sequence. Bat we are told that our soil requires 
}too much labour; and that the prairies of Ohio 
and the valley of the Mississippi, produce the 
necessaries of life, with little or. none of the 
drudgery of cultivation. That they are produc- 
tive, we will not deny ; and that the produce, 
when raised, must descend a rapid and danger- 
ons current for more than a thousand miles be- 
fore tt can reach New-Orleans, the natural mar- 
ket, it would be equally u-*iecessary to deny ; 
and the price of produce will always be in pro- 
portion to the demand, and the facility with 
which it can be crrried to the place of consump- 
jtion. The western states have heretofore re- 
| ceived a large proportion of their population and 
‘capital from the northern and eastern states of 
the Union, and a market has been created and 
supplied within the borders of their own territo- 
ry: But the tide of emigration is already. less 
rapid: And at no distant period the products of 
the north and of-the south must meet together 
in the same European and Asiatic markets; and 
the value of the soil will then be determined by 
the amount of its nett proceeds. 





In no part of the United States is there great- 








er encouragement to farmers than in the state of 
New-York ; and a full proportion of that encour- 
agement is extended to us individually. Our 
country is healthy ; ourfarms are productive and 
susceptible of a very high state of cultivation ; 








they only require the hand of the diligent man | 





law of the twelve tables punished with death the | 


{to make him rich ; our market has always been 
tolerable, and will soon be better ; our navigable 


| waters will be connected with the Hudson - This 


little branch of a most stupendous system of fp- 
ternal improvement is nearly completed ; our 
great state has put her hand to the plough ; she 
will not look back ; she will march forward, until 
eyen the western lakes shall pour the wealth of 
their immense borders into our great maritime 
city. With these advantages before us, nothing 
is wanting but our perseverance to render our 
long-neglected farms fruitful: And what is more 
gratifying to the man of taste, than the appear- 
ance of well cultivated fields, and pastures coy. 
ered with innocent flocks: And it is to be regret. 
ted, that while all men need the fruits of the 
earth, so comparatively few culiivate it: But it 
is encouraging to the friends of this society, to 
see that the spirit of improvement has reached 
us: Our farms, during the last season, have as- 
sumed a diflerent appearance ; great attention has 
been paid to fencing with durable niaterials ; 
large tracts of valuable land have been recovered 
by ditching ; the number of our domestic ani- 
mals have been greatly increased ; implements 
of husbandry have been multiplied and improved 
and the general appearance of our agriculture 
now promises final success ; but much remaine 
to be done. The principles and benefits of irri- 
gation are little understood ; water is necessary 
to the growth of vegetables ; and small streams 
may, in many places, be made to supply the want 
of rain. The ancients had a just notion of the 
value of this branch of rural economy. The 
Greeks and the Romans, at vast expense, not 
only conducted water to their cities and towns, 
but spread it over their fields and their gardens ; 
and we are told, that the Persians, when they 
were masters of Asia, allowed the person, whio 
conveyed a spring to any plaice which had not 
been watered before, to enjoy the benefit for five 
generations. This, in acountry where the will 
of one man was the law of the empire, where 
millions, unpractised inthe blessings of freedom, 
bowed with a natural submission before a single 
tyrant, was indeed a vast privilege: But the 
American, who digs a well, or conducts a stream 
across his farm, may transmit the blessing to the 
last remains of his posterity. Such is the ex- 
cellence of the form of government under which 
we live, that each individual may enjoy, in per- 
fect security, the fruits of his labour ; no haughty 
tyrant can wrest it from his hand; no sinecure 
placeman demands the products of his toil; nei- 





.|, ther the schemes of ambition, nor the love of mi- 


litary fame, can press him into the foreign field of 
battle ; he mingles not with mercenary soldiers ; 
but standing upon his own soil, with the blessings 
of heaven at his command, and surrounded by 
millions who like himself are free, he laughs at 
the threats cf foreign impotence. 


As riches (says Montesquieu) are, by the very 
constitution of monarchies, uneqnally divided, 
there is an absolute necessity for luxury ; and he 
afterwards adds, with much discernment and 
truth, that republics end with luxury, and mo- 
narchies with poverty. The luxury of republics 
leads them to an abandonment of those principles 
of justice, which are the only guarantees to their 
existence ; and an indolent and luxurious repub- 
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lic, like an individual of the same character, 
must sooner or Jater sink into contempt and in- 
significance. 

Gentlemen—A very few words on the subject 
of domestic manufactures, and | will no longer 
trespass upon your patience, ‘This great branch 
of national wealth, like that of agriculture, ought 
to claim our particular attention. Events may 
happen (as we have seen) which will prevent a 
foreign supply ; and the wants of community must 
be satisfied from our own resources. Every 
where are to be seen beautiful streams of water, 
adapted to manufacturing purposes: The inge- 
nuity and industry of our fellow-citizens have 
already brought into active operation many valu- 
able labour-saving machines; the cards, the 
spindle, and the loom, are all driven by water: 
Our country affords in abundance the raw mate- 
rials. With these facilities, aided by the power- 
ful genius of Americans, nothing is wanting but 
our industry, to release us from a dependance on 
foreign nations for most of the necessaries, and 
many of the elegancies, of dress. The pressure 
of the times must enforce upon our minds the 
importance of this subject. Amidst extravagance 
we are left to feel the want of a circulating me- 
dium; our specie has been exchanged for the 
luxuries of India; the products of our forests 
and our farms have been bartered for the manu- 
factures of Europe ; and the prosperity of our 
country has been retarded by excessive importa- 
tions: It is fearful to look back upon the balance 


_of trade which must stand against us. Inthe year 


1816, goods to the amount of 46,600,000 delars 
were imported into the U. 5. beyond the amount 
of our exports for the’same year ; in the years 
1817 and 1818, the balance against us was some- 
thing more than 20,600,000 cach year; making, 
in three years, more than $0,000,000 dollars, — 
This is po fiction; it is the result of actual cal- 
culation ; it is a fact, founded upon the certainty 
of figures. ‘This is not the time to enquire into- 
the cause of this great national error: But allow 
ine to say, that to the excessive increase of bauk 
paper, much of the evil may be traced. 


Thus far I have spoken of mannfactures as a 
national concern ; but itis household domesti-: 
manufactures that this society will encourage.— 
There has been a time when your sons and your 
daughters were more generally clothed in ade- 
cent and durable fabric, constructed within your 
own dwellings ; your daughters then took hold of 
the spindle ; they laid their hands to the distaff ; 
they lost neither their charms nor their health by 
industry ; but we have been captivated by the 
love of foreign fashions; we have wandered 
from the simplicity of our fathers ; our children 
have been instructed in the decorations and ex- 
travigances of cities, rather than in the more 
sober and useful employments of a rural life: 
Bat the articles which have been presented this 
day, augur well to our neighbourhood ; they are 


-many of them not only useful, but-elegant ; and 


are the best evidence of the increasing skill and 
industry of the makers: It is delightful to dwell 
upon this subject ; but other duties call us from 
this place. Let me close with a maxim, (than 
which there is scarcely a truer one) if we are 
industrious, we shall be healthy ; and if we are 
virtuous; we shall be happy. 
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Agri cultural Chemis try, No.XX1V. 


BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The same substances as exist in the solid parts 
of plants are found in their fluids, with the ex- 
ception of woody fibre. Fixed and volatile oils 
containiug resin or camphor, or analogous sub- 
stances in solution, exist in the cylindrical tubes 
belonging to anumber of plants. Litferent spe- 


}cies of Kuphorbia emit a milky juice, which 


when exposed to air deposit a substance analo- 
gous to starch, and another similar to gluten. 


Opium, gum elastic, gamboge, the poisons of | 


the Upus Antiar and Tieute, and other substances 
that oxude from plants, may be considered as pe- 
culiar juices belonging to appropriate vessels. 
The sap of plants, in general, is very com- 
pound in its nature ; and contains most saccha- 
rine, macilaginous, and albuminous matter in the 
alburnum ; and most tannin aud extract in the 
bark. ‘The cambiam, which is the mucilagin- 
ous fluid found in trees between the wood and 
the bark, and which is essential tothe formation 
of new parts, seems to be derived from these 
two kinds of sap ; and probably is a combination 


ofthe mucilaginous and albuminous matter of 


one, with the astringent matter ofthe other, ina 
state fitted to become organized by the separa- 
tion of its watery parts. 
[131] The alburnous saps of some trees have 
been chemically examined by Vanguelin. 
Ue found in those of the elm, beech, yoke elm, 
hornbeam and birch, extractive and mucila-in- 
ous maiter, acetic acid combined with pottassa 
or lime. The solid matter afforded by their 
evaporation yielded an ammoniacal smell, pro- 
bably owing to albumen: the sap of the birch 
afforded saccharine matter. 
Deyeux inthe sap of the vine and the yoke 


i elm has detected a matter analogous to the curd 


of milk. 1 found a substance similar to albumen 
in the sap of the walnut tree. 

[ found the juice which exedes from the ves- 
sels of the marshmallow when cut, to be a solu- 
tion of muacilage. 

The fluids contained in the sap vessels of wheat 
and barley, afforded in some experiments which 
f made on them, mucilage, sugar, anda matter 
which coagulated by heat ; which last was most 
abundant in wheat. 

NUTRITIVE MATTER, &c. 

The following table contains a statement of the 
juantity of soluble or nutritive matters contained 
in varicties of the different substances that have 
been mentioned, and of some others which 
ire used as articles of food, either for man 
orcattle. ‘The analysis are my own ; and were 
conducted with a view toa knowledge of the ge- 
neral nature and quantity of the products, and 
not of their intimate chemicai consumption.— 
he soluble matters afforded by the grasses, ex- 
cept that from the fiorin in winter, were obtain- 
ed by Mr. Sinclair, gardener to the duke of Bed- 
ford, from given weights of the grasses cut when 


i the seeds were ripe ; they were sent to me by 


A Oe —— 





oo his Grace’s desire for chemical examina- 
Seed tion ;-and from part of the results of an 
important and extensive series of experiments on 
| grasses, made by direction of the Duke, at Wo- 
burn Abbey, the fulldetails of which 1 shall here- 
jafter have the pleasure of stating. 
| Table of the Quantitics of soluble or nutritive Mat- 
ters ufforded by 1000 parts of different vegeta- 
ble substanees. 
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Middlesex wheat, average crop | 955) 765) 190} 
Spring wheat . . | 940 veo} JAC 
| Mildewed wheat of 1806 | 210) 178 32 
| blighted wheat of 1804 | 650) 520! 1.30 
 Thick-shinned Sicilian wheat, 1810 | 955) 725 230, 
Thin-skinned Sicilian wheat, LS10) | 961} 722 230) 
Wheat from Poland ‘ 950) 750 200 
North American wheat . 955 730) 225 
Norfolk barley , : 920) 720 a Ho 
Oats from Scotland ‘ 743} 641} 15) 87 
Rye from Yorkshire 72) 645) 38 10) 
Common bean ° : 570) 426) 103) 4} 
Dry peas”. ‘ . 374| 5OM} 22] 55 16 
\ | 260 200) 20 40 
} | ! 
Potatoes lto ‘to | to to! 
¢ | 200 155) 15; 30 
Linseed cake | 251 123) 1} 17, 
Red beet | 148; 14) 121] 13; 
White beet 1136 13) 11 4 
Parsnip ; ‘ $9 .9| 
Carrots ; 98° 3] 95 
Common turnips. : 4a 7 34 1) 
Swedish turnips ‘ ; 64 7 51 2 
Cabbage. ‘ : | 73 41) 24 § 
Broad-leaved clover : a tH 62 
Long rooted clover 39 30, 4) 3} 2 
White clover ‘ > i ae doe 
Sanfoin ‘ ° ‘ 39 28) 2 | 6 
Lucerne ‘ A F es is; 63 4 
Meadow fox-tail grass <i? | tb 
Perennial rye grass . 39 26] 4 iu 
Fertile meadow grass ; 78 65) 6 7 
Roughish meadow grass. 39 2 t 
Crested dog’s-tail grass : 35. 2%) 3 4 
Spiked fescue grass , 19 15] z 2 
Sweet-scented soft grass 82 72) 4 C 
Swect-scented vernal grass . 50 4 - 3 
Fiorin ; P ‘ 54 46) H » 3 
' Fiorin cut in winter ; 76 «6 i ‘ " 3 
All these substarces were submited 





Sete to experiment greer, ar! in their natural 
states. It is probable that he excellence of the 
different articles as food will b> found to be in a 
great measure proportional to t e quantiti s of 
soluble or nutritive matters t ey afford; but 
still these quantities cannot be r garded as 4ds0- 
lutely denoting their value, Aibuminous or ghi- 
tinous matters have the charact *rs of anim | sub- 
stances ; sugar is more nourishing, and xtric- 
tive matter less nourishing, than any oth-r prin- 
ciples composed of carbon, hydro ene. Certain 
combinations likewise of these substances may be 
more nutritive than others. . 

Ihave been informed by Sir Joseph Banks, 
that the Derbyshire miners in wintar, pre! r oat 
cakes to wheaten bread ; finding that this kind of 
nourishment enables them te support their 
strength and perform their labour better. In 
summer, they say oat cake heats them, and they 
then consume the finest wheaten bread they can 


| procure. Even the skin of the kernel of oats 
‘ 
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probably has a nourishing power, and is render- 
ed partly soluble in the stomach with the starch 
and gluten. In most countries of Europe, except 
Britain, and in Arabia, horses are fed with barley 
mixed with chopped straw; and the chopped 
Straw seems to act the same part as the husk of 
ihe oat. In the mill I4lbs. of goed wheat yield 
on an average 15lbs. of flour, the same quantity 
of barley 12ibs. and of oats only Elus. 
in the southof Europe, hard or thin-skinned 
wheat is in higher estimation, than soft or thick- 
135] skinned wheat: the reason of which is 
“J obvious, from the larger quantity of gluten 
and nutritive matter it contains. I have made 
an analysis of only one specimen of thin-skinned 
wheat, so that other specimens may possibly con- 
tain more nutritive matter than thatin the Table : 
the Barbary and Sicilian wheats, before referred 
to, were thick-skinned wheats. In England the 
difficulty of grinding thin skinned wheat ts an ob- 
jection ; bnt this difficulty is easily overcome by 
moistening the corn.* 





* For the following note on this subject i am indebted to the 
kindness of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. 
Information received from John Jeffery, Esq. His Majesty's 

Consul General at Lishon, in answer to queries transmitied 

io him from the Comm. of P. C. for Trade, dated Jan. 12, 

12. 

'Yo grind hard corn with the mill-stones used in England, 
the wheat must be well screened, then sprinkled with water ai 
ihe miller’s discretion, and laid in heaps and frequéntly turned 
and thoroughly mixed, which will soften the husk so as to make 

it separate from the flour in grinding, and of course give the 
four a brighter colour; otherwise the flinty quality of the 
wheat, and the thinness of the skin will prevent its separation, 
aud will render the flour unfit for making into bread. 

lam informed by a miller of considerable experience, and 
who works his mills entirely with the stones from England or 
ireland, that he frequently prepares the hard Barbary corn by 
immersing it in water in close wicker baskeis, aud spreading 
it thinly on a floor to @rv: Much depends onthe judgment and 
kill of the miller if preparing the corn for the mill according to 
its relative quality. I beg to observe, that it is not from this 
previous process of wetting the corn that the weight in the flour 
¥f hard corn is encreased ; but from its natural quality it im- 
Libes considerably more water in making it into bread. The 
mill-stones must not be cut too deep, but the furrows very fine, 
and picked in the usual way. The mills should work with 
tess velocity in grinding hard corn than with soft, and set to 
work at first with soft coyga, tll the mill ceases to work well; 
then put on the hard corn. Hard wheat always sells at a 
higher price in the mar&et than soft wheat, on an average of 
f@i to fifteen percent; as it produces more flour in proportion, 
aud less brau than the soft corn. 

Flour made from hard wheat is more esteemed than what is 
made from soft corn, and both sorts are applied to every pur- 
pose. 

‘The flour of hard wheat is in general superior to that made 
trom soft; and there is no difference in the process of making 
ibem iuto bread; but the flour from hard wheat will imbibe 
and retain more weter in making into bread: and will conse- 
quently produce more welghtof bread: Itis the practice here, 
and which | ain persuaded it would be advisable to adopt in 
Kngland, to make bread with flour of hard and soft wheat, 
which, by being mixed, will make the bread much better. 

(Signed) JOHN JEFFERY. 
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A volume has recently appeared, entitled 
«Sketches of Travels in Sicily, ltaly and France,” 
‘by Jonn James, M. D. of this city. 
much usefubinformation, is written in a familiar 
style, and deserves the encouragement of an en- 
lightened community. The limits of our paper 
will not permit us tomake copious extracts, but 
we should do injustice to Dr. James were we not 
to exbibit some specimen of his work, that the 


It contains 


public may have an epportunity of forming an 
opinion of its merits. We extract the following 
panegyric on Cuvier, in which we think the 
author has paid a just, liberal, and elegant tribute 
of respect to that able and distinguished geolo- 
vist. 

Since our arrival at Paris we have visited ma- 
ny public edifices, hospitals, gardens, the Louvre, 
St. Cloud, Versailles, and contemplated the splen- 
dour and magnificence of this great city with un- 
varying interest and delight ; but we have been 
in no place more highly gratified than at the mu- 
seum of natural history, at present under the 
superintendence of Cuvier. This distinguished 
observer, is forming an era in the natural history 
of our globe, and redeeming the studies connec- 
ited with geology and the theory of the earth, 
from the ridicule thrown upon them by absurd 
und extravagant speculations ; and effecting a re- 
volution as great, as that, when the night of al- 
chemy ywas dissipated by the light of chemical 
philosophy. Chemical investigations are now 
attended with a weight of demonstration which 
may be compared with mathematical reasoning ; 
the bold and successful enquiries of Cuvier lead 
to conclusions as diriect and unavoidable. ‘They 
have been directed principally to the organized 
remains of animals, and vegetables, found embed- 
dedin rocks and earthy strata; to the relation of 
these remains to living species of animals and ve- 





getables, and to the rocks or earthy beds, where- 
in they are found. 

lits accurate and peculiar knowledge of com- 
; parative anatomy, has enabled him to refer to 
their classes and orders, aquatic and land animals, 
plants, &c. and from the inspection of small and 
broken fragments, to demonstrate upon princi- 
ples of undeviating analogy the truth of his con- 
clusions. 

Together with several distinguished geologists 
and naturalists of his time, his investigations have 
led to the couclusion, that the surface of the 
earth is formed of successive strata, arranged 
one above another, in a determinate order ; that 
the first or lowest rocks contain no organized re- 
mains; but, the second and third, denominated 
transition and secondary, do invariably contain 
them; that such as are found in the transition do 
not occur In the secondary, and those in the se- 
condary, rocks, do not occur in the alluvial for- 
mations. 

His enquiries have disclosed a wonderful se- 
ries of beings once animated, whose forms are 
imprinted in imperishable stone, while the tribes 
to which they belonged have become extinct up- 
on the earth. Be praise which is particularly 
due to Cuvier is that of detecting the generic 
characters of plants and animals from broken and 
imperfect specimens, and referring them as well 
as living animals to their proper classes and or- 
ders, 

The conclusion which he deduces from his 





bold and new, and while they admit of being re- 
conciled with the Mosaic account of the creation, 
promise an endless and delightful field of re- 
search to the lovers of natural science. But a 
higher merit than that of conjecture, is awarded 
to Cuvier by the learned world. 








numerous facts and successful researches, are | 


His collections | 
exhibit the petrifactions of all countries, and sec- 


— 











tions of the globe, and constitute a series of data 
which will regulate and direct future investiga. 
tions in this interesting study. If the theory ‘be 
not yet discovered which is to elucidate the dis. 
position ofthe various strata of rocks, and the 
history of the remains of extinct animals, toge-. 
ther with the physical changes which the pre- 
sent state of our earth proves it to have under- 
gone, itis here the philosopher and the natural- 
ist may repair to contemplate a miniature of the 
globe, and to regulate his future researches. 

Among the numerous petrifactions from Ame 
rica we noticed bones of an immense size, label- 
led ** Mastodon, by the Anglo-Americans errone- 
ously called Mammoth.” It would have been 
grateful to the traveller if his countrymen had 
not needed the correction even of Cuvier. 





We have had an opportunity of perusing the 
travels of Davin Tromas, Esq. in some of the 
western parts of our country. Mr. Thomas is the 
president of the agricultural society of the coun- 
ty of Cayuga. 
ten, sensible, scientific, and well worthy of peru- 


The work appears to be well writ- 


sal, especially by all who wish to become more ac- 
quainted wiih those parts of our country in which 
We shall take an 
opportunity, when our columns are less crowded 
than at present, of saying something more of the 
work in question, and of giving our reeders some 
extracts from it, as a specimen of the science and 
talents of the author. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
We feel bound, by every tie of patriotism, te 


the travels were extended. 


call the attention of our readers to that splendid 
national work, Tur Dec iararion or Inpepen- 
DENCE, as published by Joun Binns, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr Linns’s agent is now in this city, so- 
liciting subscriptions for this chef d’ouvre of 
American skill and ingenuity in the graphic art.— 
We have neither time nor room for a descrip- 
tion of this elegant and supurb production. But 
all who wish to inspect it, may be gratified by cal- 
ling at Messrs Websters and Skinners’ Book- 
store,or on Mr. Kemp. the agent, at Mr. Crut- 
tenden’s. | And we cannot but hope, that, not- 
withstanding the scarcity of cash, Mr. Binns may 
have no reason to complain of our want of public 
spirit, on this occasion. 





THE TEE AND TARO ROOTS, 


The Tee root grows wild in the uncultivated 
parts of the Sandwich Islands, and an ardent spi- 
rit, resembling rum, is made from it. It would 
seem to beavery valuable root for cultivation, 
and therefore weil worthy of attention, in pro- 
curing the seeds of the plant, for the purpose of 
trying its culture in a climate of this country 
similar to that of the islands in question. We 
derive the following account of it from Archibald 
Campbell’s “ voyage round the world.” 

The * plant grows wild in the upper part of 
the country, and varies from the size of a carrot 
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to that of a man’s thigh. It is put into a pit, a- 
mong heated stones, and covered with plaintain 
and taro leaves ; through. these a small hole is 
made, and water poured in; after this the hole 
is closed up again, and allowed to remain 24 or 
30 hours. When the root has undergone this 
process, the juice tastes as swect as molasses.— 
{t is then taken out, bruised, and put into a ca- 
noe to ferment, and in 5 or 6 days it is ready for 
distillation.” 

It must be obvious that if this root, in its un- 
cultivated state, grows to the size just mentioned, 
itmust grow uncommonly large when properly 
cultivated ; and the great quantity of saccharine 
matter it contains must render it very valuable 
for various purposes. As a society of missiona- 
ries have lately gone from the eastern states to 
forma permanent residence there, we may rea- 
sonably expect to derive, from their aid, the in- 
troduction of their most valuable plants into this 
country. The taro root is extensively cultivated 
there, and forms the most considerable portion 
of the diet of the natives ; and as it also appears 
to contain much nutriment, it may probably be 
found a desirable acquisition to this country.—— 
The culture of this root is principally effected 
by flooding the lands. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


The name of the post-office of Salisbury, in 
Orange county, state of New-York, has been 
changed on the books of the General Post-Office, 
to that of Salisbury Mills ; of which all, who are 
interested will please to take notice. Editors, in 
general, are respectfully requested to copy this 


‘notice. 





Weekly ‘Summary. 


The committee appointed by the legislature of 
this state, on the subject of amending the constitution, report 
what they consider three prominent defects in that instrument, 
to wit: the organization of the council of appointment, the 
council of revision, and the qualifications requisite for voters. 
Upon the two latter subjects, they remark, in substance, that 
the powers of the council of revision ought to be confided to 
the executive. and that the qualifications of voters ought not 
to be regulated by the possession of any particular arnount of 
property. A bill has accordingly been introduced, providing 
tor the election of a convention, to be elected by freemen 
above the age of 21; the number composing this body, and its 
apportionment to the different counties, to be the same as of 
tle members of assembly. 

A bill hes passed the essembly for postponing 
the sale of lands, for taxes, until February, 1821. No doubt 
it will also pass the senate. 

From the report of the inspectors of the state- 
prison, at Auburn, it appears that the number of convicts 
there, is 124; white men, 185; black men, 6; women, 2 white, 
and 1 black; that the prisoners have been very healthy, 2 only 
having died the last year; that for its completion, there has, 
jor the year 1519, been drawn from the treasury, the sum of 
105,267 dollars, and that a further appropriation will be neces- 
sary for this purpose. From the report, it appears, that from 
the avails of the labours of the prisoners, for the last year, af- 
ter deducting the charges of maintaining them, &c. there will 
be a considerable saving to the state; and that from the im- 
proved organization of the prison, considerable improvement 
in the morals of the prisoners has been effected. 

The legislature of Virginia have resolved that 
congress do not possess the power to prohibit the admission of 
slavery in Missouri; and that they will support the good peo- 
ple of that territory, and will co-operate with them in resisting 
any atiempt of congress to prohibit slavery there. ‘The reso- 
lutions passed by the legislature of this state are directly to the 
contrary, and our representatives jn Congress are requested, 
and our senators instrt cted, to vote accordingly. 

The legislature of New-Jersey, now in session, 
have passed a law giving validity to any contract in which any 
Ber centage whatever is allowed for the use of money, provided 


the contract be in writing, and the executeon of the same at- 
tested by two subscribing witnesses. 

The commitiee appointed by the legislature of 
that state in regard to the Missouri question, have reported 
their opinion, that congress possess the power of restricting 
slavery in that territory, and that justice and policy require 
the power to be duly exercised. 

From the official return it appears, that of our 
standing forces there are, of commissioned officers, 627; and 
of non-commissioned officers and privates, 7,557—total, 8,184. 
Of these, 4,083 are included in the northern division, and 3,963 
in the southern. 

On Monday, the 17th inst. in the vicinity of 
New-York, and from thence eastwardly to Boston, was expe- 
rienced one of the most tremendous gales ever remembered.—- 
On the south shore of Long-Island the sea rose 20 feet above 
its common level ; the ferry from New-York to Jersey city was 
impassable from the roughness of the water; the lowlands 
between the latter city and Newark were all inundated, and 
the road across them rendered impassable by the vast masses 
of ice thrown on these grounds, in many places piled up to the 
height of 10 or 12 feet; a Newburgh sloop, lying at Whitehall, 
loaded with heavy articles, was so pressed by other vessels, 
that her seams opened, and she sunk; near the quarantine 
ground, a schooner was drove ashore and bilged, and the 
wharves at that place were nearly demolished; M‘Comb’s 
stone dam, at Harlaem, which cost upwards of 50,000 dollars, 
was destroyed ; at Lawrence’s wharf, at the Kilns, about 500 
cords of wood were swept away; at Long Brancli, the snip 
Rubicon, of Savannah, and about 8 miles south of that place, 
the ship Sophia, from Martinique, each went ashore. It is 
probable that but few, if any, vessels, within the sweep of this 
gale, have escaped. On the day preceding, an out bound fleet 
of 22 left New-York, and in the evening were seen from Sandy- 
ifook, bearing to the south; but as it does not appear that the 
gale extended far in that direction, it is expected they have 
escaped. 

On the same day of the gale at New-York, a 
tremendous blast swept over a part of Rensselaer and Colum- 
bia counties, extending northerly and southerly, and including 
a widthof 3or4miles. The roar of the wind was very dis- 
tinctly heard by many in thiscity. Jn its progress some build- 
ings were totally prostrated, and others very much injured.— 
This tornado was probably an effect produced by the gale on 
the seaboard. 

Further accounts of the effects of the gale on 
the seaboard, of the i8th inst. add much to the catalogue of 
shipwrecks, &c. At New-Haven, the spire of the college cha- 
pel, and several chimneys, were blown down. The tornado, 
that swept along 12 or 15 miles east of this place, extended 
from Columbia county as far as Rutland, in Vermont, sweep- 
ing down many houses and other buildings, or unroofing or 
much injuring them—fences and forests prostrated. In one 
instance a family took refuge in the cellar; the house was 
swept away; the chimney fell and broke down the lower beams 
of the ground story; the family were buried in the ruins, and 
yet escaped without essential injury. 

The many distressing accidents that befal 
children, particularly females, by dressing them in cotton dur- 
ing the season when this kind of clothing is exposed to the fire, 
ought to serve asa solemn warning to parents. What mother, 
after having lost a child in the manner following, but must de- 
test herself, for her stupidity, in having subjected her child to 
a crue] death, arising from a dress of this sort. It is cruelty in 
the extreme for parentsthus té expose children to the tortures 
and the mortality of this devouring element. The acconnt is 
from Portland, Maine. Nirs. Munroe, of that town, went out 
toa neighbour, leaving her two little daughters in the room.— 
Lucy Ann was dressed in cotton; ber clothes caught fire; her 
little sister attempted to extinguish the fire with a rug, but was 
unable; Lucy Avn then fled, enveloped in flames, and scream- 
ing, to the house of captain Lewis, about ten rods distant, 
where she was immediately enveloped in a rug, which extin- 
guished the flames. But, alas! her clothes were ali consumed, 
and even her boots burned toacrisp. She lived in the greatest 
agony till the next morning, when her sufferings were brought 
to aclose. 

. ‘toe 

By accounts from Augusta, Georgia, it appears 
that on the first of the present month, the frost there was sufii- 
ciently intense to afford the citizens ‘¢a substantial pavement” 
of their streets, they having been prepared for this by a pre- 
vious rain. This must be very uncommon in that latitude. 

Cale:ntty.—On the 11th inst. one half of Sa- 
vannah was laid desolate by fire. About 500 houses and stores 
are said tobe consumed. The fire swept across the city, dri- 
ven onward by a strong northwest wind. Even fire-proof 
buildings, as they were supposed to be, could not withstand the 
intensity of the heat. All the retail trading part of the town 
is the scene of desolation; and it appears that what goods 
were even got out of the buildings and stores, into the streets, 
were mostly consumed. One account says there is not a bar- 
ber’s shop or retail store of any kind left. The building oceu- 








p be as the branch bank of the United States, was consumed, 


but the vault, which was separate from the building, porn) 


| worthy of the trust reposed init. The town is mostly on ai: 
elevated ground, and below the Bluffs, (as they are called) ad 
joining the river, are the ware-houses. This part has escaped 
the fire. The loss is estimated at three or four millions of 
dollars. Many, who before the fire were in afiuent circum- 


} stances, are now reduced to a state of poverty, many even 


stript of necessary clothing. 
~ : y 

Mr. Samuel Chandler, 11 miles from Zanes- 
ville, Obio, in boring for salt water, at the depth of 133 feet, 
came toa vein of silver of 6 feet 7 inches thick, which is found 
to be almost pure metal. A company has been formed to sink 
a shaft to the mine. 

ray . . . . 

The population of the state of Ohio is now es- 
timated at 500,000. Nine years ago it was less than bali that 
amount. 

sy the latest account it appears that the State 
Bank of Kentucky has suspended specie payments. 

FOREIGN. 

ry Pe - bd 

The British settlements at New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s land, (New-Holland) have made such pro- 
gress, that they export horses to Batavia, cattle and salted beef 
to the Isle of France, flour to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sperm oil, wool, and furs to Great-Britain. The number of 
inhabitants, iv 1817, was 20,379; of horned cattle, 44,753; of 
horses, 8,072; of sheep, 170,929; of hogs, 17,842; and of 
cultivated lands, 47,564 acres. In 1778 this settlement first 





commenced. The governor there is absolute—no tria! by jury. 
Much attention is however paid to education. Such is the 
present state of a p€ople whose descendants are probably des- 
tined to become as powerful as ancient Rome, after haying 
risen from a similar small and mean origin. 

Commodore Hardy, who sailed from G. Britain 
with sealed orders, and which excited considerable conjecture 
as.to the object of the expedition, has arrived at Rio Janeiro. 

Ly a late London paper it appears, that in No- 
vember last, 100 vessels were building as an addition to the 
British navy, to wit: 3 ships of 110 guns, 1 of 106, 2 of 104, 
8 of 84, 6 of 74, 5 of 69, 1 of 50,29 of 46, 13 of 28, 1 of 20, 
and 22 sloops of 10 guns, and 6 bombs, and 2 cufters. 

By the last English accounts of Bonaparte, he 
was safe and well. The French physician and Catholic 
priest, appointed to his household, had arrived at St. Helena. 

From the London Monthly Magazine, of Octo- 
ber last, we have an account of an acid perfectly acetous, and 
free from any mineral acid, or other impurity, distilled fron 
wood, and sold in that city by a Dr. Bollman. After Cistilla- 
tion the liquid bears a reduction of seven parts of water to one 
of the liquid. 


rn serene 2swsp- ene -emremeetess-=, 
OBITUARY. 

Dren—At the village of Geneva, on the 31st ult. the hon. 
JOHN NICHOLAS, fiest judge of Ontario county, in the 58th 
year of his age. He was the ciescendant of a respectable fa- 
inily in Virginia, and was formerly one of the inost conspicu- 
ous and respectable representatives from that state in congress. 

On the 25th of December, at Covington, Kentucky, evloné) 
SAMUEL S. CONNER, aid to general Dearborn, curving the 
late war; well known in this city, and highly esteemed by ail 











his acquaintances, for his taleuts, for the urbanity of his djs- 
position, and the integrity of his morai character. 

In this city, on the 15th inst. Mr. ABRAHAM EIGHTS, an 
aged and respectable inhabitant of this place. 
(eS en ane NEN gre aes 

Present prices or Country Propvuce in 

ruis Manker. 

Fiour anp Grain.—Supertine flour ¢6—Rye 
four $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat tlour $1 25 to $1 75 cwit.—Wheat 67 
cents to $1 bush.—itye 50—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Flax-seed $1 50--Barley 75 bush, 

Beef, stall fed 46 cwt. grass fed, good, S5-- 
common beef $3 to $4 50—Pork $4 ta 5—Mut- 
ton 3 te 4 cents per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. | 

Buiter 12 cents per lb.—Cheese, good, § 6 
per cwt.—-—Cider § 2 per bbl.—Potatoes 30 
cenis per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, none— 
common, 31 cents—scarce. 

Luwren.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 de.—-Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. 

Albany, Jan. 28, 1620. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. — 





































































































Per From — To - Remarks 
D. C.D. C. 
ASHES, Pot ---------- Ton}105 110 - |Dull. 
Pearl --------2° 115 116 50) ,, 
BEEF, Mess ------+---- bb] | 10 | 
—— Prime--------- - 7 50) & 
: Cargo -----+----° . 6 6 50 
BUTTER, first quality ----- Ib 18 21 
——— for exportation - --- 2 15 
CANDLES, mould-------- 16 1s 
Dipped ----+--- 1S 16 
Sperm.-----+-+-°° 44 45 
onmcmmamne WAX - 2-2 2s-°° 55 60 
CHEESE, American - ------ 7 10 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 17 24 
—— Boston, No.1. ---- 17 Q4 
———— Albany----+--- 20 25 
DOMESTIC GOODs, 
— White shirting- ---- yare 15 18 
Brown do---+-+-- 12 13 
3-4 checks ------- 15 li 
7-8 do --+--+-+-- 18 Q0 
44 do --+---°- 22 25 
Stripes ----+---> 15 17 
Plaids ---+-+-+---- 16 18 
3ed-ticks - ------ 27 35 
——— Chambrays ------* 14 15 
FEATHERS --------°-- Ib 55) 62 
FISH, Dry Cod --------- ewt | 2 75) 3 
—scale ---+-+--+-- 1 50) 1°75 
—— Pickled Cod -------- bbl | 3 3 3% 
—- scale -----+--- 2 50 3 
Salmon ----+-++rcr rr ce 15 16 
—— Fall mackrel No. 1 - - - - 750) 8 
— No. 2----- 5 50) 6 
— No.3 ---- 450) 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 - - - 7 7 50 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 10 50 i 
-—— Herrings - - - - ° * 250) 3 
PO eee ee 16 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -cask) 13 13 50 
rough - - - - 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - - - 
—— New-York superfine - jobly 5 87 6 
—— Philadelphia - - - 6 50! 6 6 
—— Baltimore - - . 6 37) 6 50 
—- Richmond - - - - 6 6 25 
—  Middlings, fine - - 4 425 
—— Ryeflour - - ° : 3 87| 4 
—— Indianmeal-- -— - 4 
— = —————— in hozsheads 800 | 19 50} 20 
—— - Wheat, North River bus. 87| 1 
— Southern, new 1319} 112 
——- Barley ° : : 65 68 
— Oats ; 4 ‘ . 46 49 
GLASS, Amer. 7by9 ‘ [box | 9 
- S30 *., ‘ 10 
—- - 10 12 ‘ ‘ 12 12 50 
GLUE . ‘ ; r Ib 18 16 
GU N-POWDER, Amer. 25lbp 5 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia : Ib 12 14 
- North River : ra 1 12] 
HEMP, Water rot ‘ ; Ton None. 
Dew rot : ‘ ‘ 150 Scarce. 
HOGSLARD ; . F Ib 12 14 
HONEY . j ' : 15 16 
HOPS Istand2d sort . j 7 S 
TRON, American z . {Ton} 85 95 | 
LUMBER, Boards, oak Mft | 18 20 
North River pine . : 15 
Yellow pine. . 13 24 
—— Albany pineb’ds . - |pie. 18 
Scantling, pine RMft | 15 
-—-— oak. ; 25 
-— Oak timber , P si ft 20 Q2 
——— Shingles, cypress. . {1000; 4 50 
— — pine . . 3 3 50 
——— Staves, pipe . . ‘ 60 
a? | : 46 
mma a Sand ‘ ‘ 28 
ie Coe} (RODE . 30 
——— Ifhd heading. . r 56 
——— — hoops . . 30 
OTL. Linseed : ; . pgal 1 6 
PLAISTER of PARIS . ‘ Ton| 4 
PORK, Cargo . : ; . | bbr] 11 50 
——— Prime 12 13 
iene Now * ‘ ; , 15 15 50 ¥ 
SOAP White : . : Ib 13 15 
anne Brown .« A R : 9 11 
WAX, Bees, white. ‘ 55 60 
ote o-—— yellow. 4 25} 30} 





New-York, January 22, 1820. 











POETRY. 








FOR THE PLOUGH ROY. 
WRITTEN BY THE LIGHT OF THE 
sepr. 2, 1819. 

O! silver Queen of sover night! 
Methinks that the sublime delight 

Which swelled the bosom, roused the fire, 
And strung to melody the lyre 

Of Israel’s psalmist, now is mine. 

When I survey thy beauteous face, 

And thy attendant twinkling race, 


MOON. 


All moving thus in order grand, 
Disclosing his Almighty hand 
Who formed ye thus to move and shine ; 
Ah! what am I, that Christ should die , 
For all my sinsto satisfy, 
And by his spirit good and free, 
Should condescend to dwell in me? 
M*###y, 
EE 
’ 
Suminary. 
foMITTED LAST WEEK. | 

A writer in the National Intelligencer, refer- 
ring to M. Chaptal’s essay on the culture of the vine in France, 
and his views of its great importance to the French nation, as 
affording an annual product of 100,000,000 dollars, recom- 
mends the encouragement of its culture to the attention of con- 
gress. As theclimate of one-half our territory is well adapted 
to the culture of this profitable plant, and as making our own 
wines and brandies would be a saving of our money that is 
now sent abroad for the purchase of these articles, and a great 
source of wealth, by augmenting the means of profitable indus- 
try, the subject would therefore seem entitled to particular 
consideration. To be perfectly independent, which may be 
considered as one of the primary objects of every enlightened 
nation, we ought, as far as may be found practicable, to rely 
on our own resources for supplying ail our wants 

A writer in the Baltimore [Federal Gazette, 
speaking of the hall of the house of representatives in congress, 
as now nearly completed, says “it leaves the English and 
French places of assembly in petto as to comparison’’—that 
‘¢ihe whole edifice is worthy ot Greece or Rome, in their high- 
est glory.” 

The expenditures on the public buildings at 
Washington. for the last year, amount to 432,831 dollars. 

Most extruordinary exploit.—Mr. Rich, of Jef- 
ferson county, having shot one panther, and finding another 
large one coming to attack bim, before he could reload his gun, 
thrust his hand into the open mouth of the animal), and griping 
it by the tongue, was enabled to hold his gripe, till, with the 
other hand, he took out his jack knife, opened it with the aid 
of his teeth, and cut the throat of his furious assaYlant. Mr. 
R. had hisclothes nearly torn off before he could accomplish 
ihe destruction of the animal. He brought both the panthers 
into the village of Watertown Where shall we find the equal 
of this disnlay of courage, actiyity, and presence of mind? 

A teamster, from the easterly part of Vermont, 
lately retarning with his load from Boston, fell in company 
with other teamsters, who invited him to drink with them.— 
Soon after drinking he was seized with such uncommon drow- 
siness, that he was obliged to get to a house, where he fell 
asleep, and could not be waked for about three days. It ap- 
pears that his companions had infused /awcanum in the drink 
with which they treated him, with a view of being enabled to 
get his team and loading away from him, The team and load 
has however been recovered from them. 

Another person, of the name of Philips, has 
been arrested, and committed, on suspicion of having been 
one of the murderers of Mr. Gould, of Stoneham. Philips had 
lately been an inmate of the state-prison. The surviving Mr. 
Gould was confident that he knew him, as one of the gang, by 
his voice. Twoothers, who are strongly suspected, have lately 
sailed from Salem. 

Piracy.—A letter from New-Orleans, of the 
22d Nov. last, says, that John Defarges, the head of a gang of 
18 pirates, had been tried and found guilty. His associates 
remained to undergo their trials. Also, that the chief of ano- 
ther gang, of the name of Vincent Gamti, had been murdered 
by his own crew. While he was lying asleep they cut off his 
head withan axe. From the account, it appears that for his 
murders and cruelty, Gambi was the terror of the navigable 
waters in that vicinity; and that on account of his wanton 
barbarity in his occupation, and his severity over those he com- 
manded, they became tired of him, and dispatched him. 


At the south, trials for piracy continue, and se- 
veral have lately been convicted. , 








A letter from Salmon river, as published in the 
Canadian Courant of the 26th ult. states, that since the late 
dark Tuesday, there have been about 40 shocks of earthquake 
in that quarter; that many of them were violent, and were 
followed by loud rumbling noises. 

From Mackinaw, a writer to his correspon- 
dent, dated 6th October, says, at half past one of that day 
the darkness, in a room with three windows, was so great that 
objects could not be seen at the distance of two feet from the 
eye, and that the fowls went to roost. 

A letter from the Council Bluffs, on the Mis- 
souri, says that situation is fine and healty; and asa place for 
a military post is eminently calculated to overawe the neigh- 
bouring nations of Indians, who can bring 4,000 warriors into 
the field. The troops which had arrived at the Bluffs were 
about 1,000 strong, all in good health and spirits, 

A road is laying out from the Council Bluffs to 
Chariton, from whence a road is already made to Franklin, on 
the Missouri. The distance by land from the Bluffs to this 
latter place, is 500 miles. The road is to be made by the sol- 
diers; and its object is for transporting during the winter, 
when no other means of transportation is afforded. 








q 7% 
Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
i certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, iiave beeu forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks? offices, re- 
spectively, for the imformation of all peisons concerned: and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said ofiioes, 
at all reasonable hours: Aud notice is hereby also given that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction. to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due. or that may 
grow and may be due t).ereon at the time of sale. 
The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive cert.ficatesof their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, o1 those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the exp ration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persous, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipucations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within th’s state, 
and for other purposes,”’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” pa:sed April 13, 1819. 
: ARCH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 


fy Persons who may have made payments into the treasv- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing todo so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 








_ (> The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tueday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


er COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will he neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will beduly attended to. 


TERMS. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANGE... 





